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PREFACE 


The Report on the Economic Survey of Small Industries for Calcutta was 
published in August 1954. The reports of the districts of West Dinajpur and 
Malda have been published in January 1956. A summary report for the State 
of West Bengal has also been published in August 1956. Reports for the dis- 
tricts of Hooghly, Darjeeling, Nadia, 24-Parganas, Calcutta Industrial Area, 
Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Midnapore, Howrah, Burdwan and Birbhum have 
already been submitted to the Government. The present report refers to the dis- 
trict of Bankura. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Director, 

State Statistical Bureau, 
Government of West Bengal. 


Calcutta: 

The ^)th October 1956. 
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Report on the Economic Sury^x^f 


0.1. Introduction: The present report is fourteenth scrlc? of 
on the small industries of the State. It deals with the snitifl indufttics of the 
district of Bankura. 

1.1. Preliminary work: The listing of establishments in respect ot the snyill 
industries in urban areas of the district was done on a complete cnumcralioB 
basis but in the rural areas 10 per cent, of the total number of villages were 
selected for the purpose. All the villages in the sample, however, were com- 
pletely enumerated. The number of towns and villages covered in this district 
were 4 and 344, respectively. 

1.2. The establishment were classified into 86 classes according to the 

principal products manufactured in each establishment as in the case of the 
small industries of Calcutta. To meet the requirements of the Directorate of 
industries, the follow'ing 14 classes of industries already included under the 
86 broad classifications were, however, considered separately, namely, (1) steel 
trunks, (2) steel-wire products, (3) cutlery, (4) cycle-parts, (5) locks, (6) silk 
rearing, (7) silk reeling. (8) silk weaving, (9) artificial silk, (10) mats, (11) 
sports goods, (12) brush manufacture, (13) simple types of mathematical 
instruments and (14) coir and coir products. The small industries were thus 
classified into 100 classes in all. The names of the industries arc shown 

m Appendix B. 1 he schedule used for listing the names of industries is give* 
in Appendix A. 

1.3. The preliminary work as referred to in the paragraph 1.1 was com- 

pleted by the field staff of the Agricultural vStatistics Branch of the Bureau dur- 
ing the marginal lime in IM52. In order to get more up-to-date information on 
the above 14 classes of induNlrics, as mentioned in paragraph 1.2, it was 

necessary to carry out a special survey in certain centres of the districts, w'herc 
the industries under investigatitm were known to be localised. In Bankura dur- 
ing the hrst phase of the special survey, listing of establishments of specified 
industries was done on a complete enumeration basis in Sonamukhi town and 
the following police-station areas, namely, Indus, Bishnupur, Patrasayer, whicli 
are the localised centres for silk weaving, artificial silk and cutlery industries. 

1.4. Each class of industry was, as in the case of small industries ol Calciiila, 

further subdivided into the following 4 categories, viz., (!) using power and 
employing less than 10 workers, (2) using power and employing 10 or more 
workers, 03) not using power and employing less than 10 workers, and (4) noi 

using power and employing 10 or more workers. 

2.1. Specified industries: It is to be noted, however, lluil the localised ccmi-jv. 
consisting a fraction of the total area of the district, w'cre surveyed in the 
year 1954 and in order to a.sceriain the tola) number of eslablishmeiils in rc^‘ 
peel of specified industries, the following procedure has been adopted. As 
already stated, listing of cstablishinenls in urban areas during both the surve>s 
was done on a complete enumeration basis. In the preliminary survey, all the 
towns in the district were surveyed but only .selected ecnlrcs where the specified 
industries are localisd w'cre covered during the second round survey. The total 
number of establishments in a specified industry in the district has been obtained 
by summing up the number of such indu.stries in those localised centres 
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found during the second round survey with the total number of establishments 
in the other towns as found during the first round. In the rural areas, estimates 
were lirst prepared for the entire district excluding the areas where the specified 
industries are localised. This number added up to the number of establishments 
obuiitied from the areas where the industries are localised was taken as the 
total number of establishments for the rural area as a whole. 

2.2. It mav be noticed in this connection that the above 14 industries were 
originahy included under three parent classifications, viz., (/) general engineer- 
ing (29 », (//■) silk and artificial silk (53), and (///) unspecified industries (63). 
The numbers of establishments now included under the three parent classifica- 
tions, therefore, have been taken to be the remainders of the original popula- 
tion hgiircs under these broad heads after deducting the total numbers of 
establishments under the specified industries in each group. For example, the 
number ol establishments under “general engineering” was obtained by sub- 
tracting the algebraic sum of the numbers of establishments under “steel trunks”, 
“cutlers", “.steel-wire products", “cycle-parts” and “locks” as obtained during 
the scctmd round survey from the total number under parent classification in 
the preliminary survey. Expressed mathematically, the total number in the parent 
elassificaiion is ( .V 27 ni where N denotes the number of establishments 
obtained during the preliminary survey in the parent classification, and 
reprc'^ents the number of establishments in the /''' specified industry during 
the second round survey, 'fhe same procedure has been adopted in both rural 
and urban areas. 

3.1. The Sample: The total number of establishments included in categories 
I. 2 Liiid 4 of the different industries were found to be very small as compared 
to the total number of cstablishinents in category 3. For the purpose of draw- 
ing samples lor the economic survey, therefore, the entire district was first 
St rati lied as follows: — 

(/) Categories I, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered sepa- 
rately for the urban and rural areas and (ii) the establishments in cate- 
gory 3 of each class of industry in the urban and rural areas were con- 
sidered together for drawing samples. As pointed out in paragraph 1,4 
of the report, category 3 includes small cstablishinents not using ptiwer 
and employing less than 10 workers. As the main characteristics of these 
cottage industries are practically the same in both urban and rural 
areas, it was decided to consider them together for reducing the num- 
ber of samples in the interest of economy. 

3.2. The number of samples drawn from each category and class of industry 
has bjen taken to be as follows: — 

(i7) 1 — 25 Complete enumeration. 

(h) 26 — iOO . . 40 per cent, with a minimum of 25. 

(r) 101 — 500 . . 10 per cent, with a minimum of 40. 

(d) 501 and above — 2,5 per cent, with a minimum of 50. 

Samples were drawn .systematically, but in those cases where systematic 
samples could not be drawn, principles of random sampling were followed. 
Altogether 1,161 samples were selected in this district. 

3.3. It w'ill be noticed that in the rural areas samples were drawn at two 
stages lor the preparation of dislrictwisc estimates for the various classes of 
indusirie.v As pointed out in paragraph 1.1, the first stage was confined to the 
listing of establishments in about 10 per cent, of the total number of villages. 
At the second stage, a sub-sample of establishments was drawn for the economic 
survey on the basis given in paragraph 3.2. 
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3.4. On scrutiny of the economic survey records, it was obscn^cd that both 
classification and category as recorded previously in certain scheduled required 
to be changed. During the interval between listing and the economic enquiry, 
the number of workers engaged in some establishments was found to have 
changed requiring amendutcnls of division into categories. Moreover, it was 
found in some cases that the classification of an establishment by industry on 
the basis of principal products as reported by the owners at the listing stage 
was not correct. The population figures accordingly had to be adjusted "on the 
basis ol sample figures. The basis finally adopted for adjustment of population 
figures is given below which is the same as in the ease of the small industries 
of Calcutta. 

There arc 100 industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
100 4-400 groups. 

Let P,, P., and N,, N. denote rcspcclivelv the population and sample 
figures in groups I and 2, 

Let us further assume that out of NL samples as originally reported in 
group 1 actually belong to group 2 while out of No samples actually belong 
to group 1 instead of group 2. The adjusted population figures in groups I and 

2 have been taken to be equal to ^ j y-/^) »nd />, j 7', ) 

respectively. 

The abo\c formulae have been generalised for adjusting population figures 
wherever rciorc titan two groups arc in\olvcd. 

4.1. Field work for the economic enquiry: The field work in connection with 
ccont>niic survey of the small industries was done in the marginal time in L)54 
by the tieki staff of the Agricultural Statistics Branch in the district. It may 
be mentioned that the small industries of the State are not equally distributed, 
particularly in rural areas. This created the need for large-scale movement of 
field staff in dilferent police-stations. Programmes, however, were drawn in such 
a way that the entire survey work on the district was completed before the 
cv)mnKnccmcni of the jule season. As the volume of work for the district was 
not enough lo engage all the staff during the marginal period, some of the stalf 
had to he deputed to other districts, where additional staff wxtc necessary for 
completion of the survey. Economic enquiry of the district commenced on 2nd 
April J954 and was completed by 22nd July 1954. In all, 23 assistant investiga- 
tors were engaged in survey work and 1,348 man-days were spent. 

4.2. The dillkukies encountered by the field stalf were of the same nature 
as experienced by the staff in other districts and were mainly as follows: — 

(/) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 
of accounts. Information on specific items were, therefore, given by 
them only approxiinaicTy. There was a general tendency to .show the 
cost of production as being higher than what it was. It was, there- 
fore, necessary in many eases to ask questions on allied matters to 
check up their statements, 

{//) It was a very difficult task on the part of investigators to collect infor- 
mation from such establishments as have grown up as necessary 
adjuncts to big trading concern, such as radio and gramophone 
repairing, compounding of Ayurvedic medicines attached to the dis- 
pensary of a physician, etc. 

{Hi) Identification of samples caused immense troubles to the staff. In rural 
areas, particularly in the absence of any name of the concern, it was 
very difficult to find out the actual location of the small industries 
and to trace out the owners of such concerns. 
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(/V) Considerable difficulties were encountered by the field staff due to bad 
communication in some parts of the rural areas of this district. 

5.1. Compilation: The scheme for the compilation and analysis of data in 
respect of towns other than Calcutta and rural areas of the State was approved 
and sanction finally accorded by the Finance Department on 9th June 1954 
for the entertainment of necessary staff and for other contingent expenses in 
this connection. J’he staff sanctioned were 1 statistician, I supervisor, 12 inspec- 
tors, 60 assistant computers, 2 lower division clerks, 1 typist and 5 orderlies 
and peons. The statistician was in charge of scrutiny and analysis of the data. 
A Deputy Director of the Bureau supervised the work generally, the entire 
operations being conducted under the guidance of the Director. The compila- 
tion and analytical work started on 7th June 1954 and w'as completed on 6lh 
March 1955. As the report on the economic survey for all the districts could not 
be finalised by that date, sanction was accorded by the Finance Department for 
the post of 1 statistician, 1 supervisor and 2 inspectors for a further period of 
3 months with effect from 7th March 1955. 

6.1. Schedule of the ec(»noniic enquiry: The schedules used for the economic 
enquiry arc shown in Appendix Jhe first part of the schedule dealing with 
the general economic condition of the associated family remained the same as 
designed for the economic enquiry in CalculTa. Some additions were, however, 
made in the second part for the purpose of obtaining additional inforrnatitm 
relating to availability of raw materials, agencies for sale, character of competi- 
tion, if any, faced by the industries and details about machineries and tools 
used, as required by the Directorate of Industries. 

7.1. Detaifs of Ihe sample: A statement shovNing the total number of samples 
allotted in this district, number of cslablishmcnls surveyed, number of schedules 
rejected due lo different causes and the number of schedules finally accepted 
for analysis is shown in Appendix D. It will be seen that out of a total 
number ot l,hSl satiiplcs, 856 samples onl\ were accepted for analysl>. 
325 samples were rejected due to various reasons. Out of these 325 
rejected samples, 93 were found closed, 49 not in existence any longer 
and 72 could not be traced, in ca.se of 2 samples, the o\Micrs refused 
to give any information and 103 were rejected due to various reasons. These 
acct)unled for a total of 319 rejections. Only 6 schedules were rejected on scru- 
tiny. Regarding factiuies which were not found in existence at the lime of the 
cct)nomic survey in 1954, it may be slated that these were found fimctionine 
at the listing stage in 1952. Many of ihe.se small establishments crop up and 
go out of existence Ircqucntly or shift fnnn place to place. The iota) number 
of such cstablishmciUs, perhaps, remain more (^r less the same from year lo 
year in normal time. Whatever may be the implications of these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the estimates presented in this reprirt refer to the ccenomic condi- 
tions as ioimd in the sample in 1954 applied to the total number of concerns 
as found durine the listing siace in 1952. 

5.1. Iiidii.stries of the district: Appendix D referred to in the preceding para- 
graph shows the satnples allotted to 48 classes of industries. As stated in pa.ra- 
graph 1.2 the total number of classes adopted for the surveys is 100 as shown 
in .Appendix B. No establishment of the remaining ,52 classes of industries was 
found in the disiriel. at any stage of the survey. It will also be noticed from 
A\ppendi\ D that inlormalion was not available for 8 classes of industries out 
of the above 48. These were finind non-existent at the lime of the economic 
survey. J'he economic data included in this report, therefore, refer to the remain- 
ing 40 industries. Onlv 33 out of 40 industries had more than 20 establishments 
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according to estimates made. Industries having less than 21 establishments were 
lumped together as “all other industries'’ for the purposes of estimates of details. 
It was, however, decided that the specified industries as mentioned in para- 
graph 1.2 for which detailed information is required by the Directorate of 
Industries, should be shown separately and not included under the head “all 
other industries” even if any such industry had less than 21 establishments. 
Only 6 industries having less than 21 establishments were accordingly lumped 
together and the tables show details in respect of 34 industries. These are (1) 
rice milling, (2) rice products, (3) sw'eets, (4) sugar, (5) distilleries, (6) 
vegetable oils, (7) tanning, (8) earthenwares, (9) cotton textiles, (10) chemicals, 
(11) brass products, (12) general engineering, (13) blacksmith, (14) steel 
trunk, (15) cutlery, (16) footwear, (17) saw milling, (18) wood chopping, 
(19) w'oodware, (20) bamboo prcxlucts, (21) hidi, (22) tailoring, (23) rope, 
(24) silk weaving, (25) artificial silk, (26) unspecified industries, (27) gold 
ornaments, (28) toys, (29), dairy, (30) laundry, (3 1 )photographs, (32) carts, 
(33) conch products, and (34) musical instruments. The tables also sliow 
details for 6 industries pooled together, each of which has less than 21 estab- 
lishments in the district, namely, (1) wheat products, (2) biscuits, (3) tobacco. 

(4) printing, (5) watch repairing, and (6) photo framing. Table I indicates 
the number of establisments which were found at the listing stage but were 
found closed or non-existent during the survey, in the .second phase. The estab- 
lishments belong to 8 classes of industries, namely, (J) ceramics, (2) paper 
products, (3) bricks, (4) thread hall, (5) silk miscellaneous, (6) textiles 
machinery, (7) apparel, and (8) mats. 

9.1. ResiiUs of the survey: As staled in paragraph 7.1 above 856 samples 
were accepted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of tips analysis arc 
described below. The table headings are — 

( 1 ) Summary of results. 

(2) fimplcnnicnt position in the associated families by industries. 

(3) Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the 
associated families by industries and by cau.scs. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families 
(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards of 
education. 

(5) Averagi.’ annual income (Rs. ) of the as.socialed families by indus- 
tries and by sources of ineonie. 

(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 
by industries. 

(7) Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and 
by varieties of crops. 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 
of the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of man-months worked pei establishment by 
industries and by total values as.scts. 

(10) Average value (Rs. ) of assets per establishment hv industries and 
by difi’erent assets. 
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(lOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by industries 
and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (Rs. ) per establishment by industries and 
by sources of liabilities. 

(13) Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per estab- 
lishment by age-group.s. 

( 14A) Distributiiui of family labour by industries. 

(15) Consumption of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 
per establishment by industries. 

( 15A) Ouantity and value of raw materials, etc., per establishment by 
industries. 

(16) Pnxiuction and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 
done for others per establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries. 

il6A) Ouantity and value of finished finKlucts made during the year for 
sale per eslablishmcru by industries. 

(17) Average cost as percentage of average value of production per 
establishment by industries. 

6.2. Wherever possible, data within each industry have been shown sepa- 
ralelv lor each ol the four categories of establishments enumerated in paragraph 


6.3. I he weighted averages in each industry have been calculated on the 
basis of total figures. The 6 industries, the total number of establishments in 
each ol which is 20 or below have been grouped and shown as “all other 
industries . Reference may be made to the individual tables for obtaining infor- 
mation in details. In the paragraph below an attempt has been made U) bring 
out the salient features only. 

10. 1 . The tables arc discussed below: 

Table 1: Summary of results. — This table summarises the statistics on (/) 
total number of establishments, (//) total and average value of assets, (Hi) total 
and average number of labour employed divided into family labour and hired 
labour, (/v) total and average amount of wages paid to hired labour, (v) total 
and average value of raw materials, etc., consumed, (vi) total and average value 
of fuels consumed, (vii) total and average cost of production excluding family 
labour, (viii) total and average value of work done per establishment for each 
industry as well as (Lx) average total cost (excluding family labour) as per- 
centage of average value of production. Column (4)" of the tabic shows the 
number of establishment within the district in each industry. It will be noticed 
that there were altogether 34,327 small manufacturing establishments in the 
diMricl, 388 establishments were, however, excluded for lack of information at 
the listing stage. The number of establishments within each industry, for which 
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relevant information could not be obtained, is given in column (5). Column (6) 
shows the number of establishments on the basis of which the estimates in the 
dilTereni tables presented in this report were prepared. It will be seen that the 
figures in column (6) have been obtained by subtracting the figures in column 
(5) from the figures given in cplunin (4). 

The total number of establishments in all small industries of the district 
of Bankura has, therefore, been estimated to be 33,939. Total value of raw 
materials used is about Rs.2.() crores, total value of work done about Rs.3.7 
crorcs. Total labour employed is about 77,000, of whom about 6,400 only are 
hired. Total w'ages paid to hired labour per year in the small industries of the 
district of Bankura are about 14.1 lakhs. 

10.2. Details for individual industries will be available in the tables. For 
ready reference the industries have been divided into groups by dilferent char- 
acteristics and shown below. Fxcept (<y) below the distributions are for averages. 
For example, in those industries whose assets have been shown as between 
F^s. 101 to Rs.250 there may be a few establishments whose assets are above or 
below the aforesaid range. The statement means that the average assets of 

establishments in those industries fall within this range. It should also be n<Ued 

that in some cases the values of few- large establishments often raises the Jiveraue 
value for the industry as a whole so as to shift the industry into a group of 
higdicr value. For a study of details, reference should be made to the appro- 
priate tables at the end of the report. The distributions have been shown under 
the following headings: — 

fi/) Distribution into groups bv number of establishments. 

ih) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establishment. 

ic) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per eslahlish- 

moiu including family labour. 

(d) Distribution into group.s by percentage of family labour to total labour 
per establishment. 

U ) DistribiJtinn into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 
year per establishment. 

(/) Dislribulion into groups by total labour employed per industry includ- 
ing family labour, 

(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials consumed 
per year per establishmenl. 

(/?) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding family 
labour per year per establishment. 

(/) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year ner 
establishment. * 

(/) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 
industry. ^ * 

(A) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establishment 
including cost of family labour. 

The above arc discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 34 
industries, each separately and 6 industries lumped together. But in presentine 
the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group of tlie aforesaid 
6 industries have been considered separately. The numbers of establishments 
being small, the estimates are subject to large errors in respect of these 6 
Industrie*. The tables should, therefore, be used with caution wherever anv of 
these 6 industries occur. ‘ - 
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(a) Disiributiem into groups by number of establishments 


Number of 

Number of 

Names of industries. 

establishments. 

industries. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 5 

6 

Biscuits, steel trunk, tobacco, photographs and photo 
framing. 

6 — 60 


Wheat products, wood chopping, printing, watch repair- 
ing, toys and musical instruments. 

61—250 


Sugar, distilleries, tanning, chemicals, general engineering, 
cutlery, bidi and laundry. 

261—1,000 


Footwear, saw milling, tailoring, rope, silk weaving, 
artificial silk, gold ornaments, dairy and carts. 

1,001—2,600 


Sweets, vegetable oils, earthenwares, brass products, 
blacksmith, woodware, bamboo products and conch 
products. 

2,601 and above 


Rice milling, rice products, cotton textiles and unspecified 
industries. 

Total 

40 



The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. Here 
“biscuits” includes bakeries and confectioneries. It is evident from this table 
that none of the industries under biscuits, steel trunk, tobacco, photographs and 
photo framing, shown in the first row have more than 5 establishments. Simi- 
larly, the last row shows that there are more than 2,500 establishments in 4 
industries, namely, rice milling, rice products, cotton textiles and unspecified 
industries. The actual number is shown in the table itself. It may be pointed 
out that the largest number of small establishments occur in the following 12 
industries, namely, sweets, vegetable oils, earthenwares, brass products, blacksmith, 
woodware,, conch products, rice milling, etc. These 12 industries account for 
about 84 per cent, of the total of 33,939 establishments in the district. 

(/;) DiHrihution into groups by nrer„ge rahie of assets per esiahlishvtent 


Average value of assets 

(R».) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 25 

4 

5,876 

26—100 . . 

5 

3,916 

101—260 

7 

6,373 

261—1,000 

12 

16,973 

1,001—2,600 

10 

1,792 

2,601 and above 

2 

/ 10 

Total 

40 

33,939 


Names of industries. 


(4) 

Bamboo products, rope, unspecified indus- 
tries and laundry. 

Rice products, footwear, saw milling, wood 
chopping and toys. 

Sugar, vegetable oils, tanning, earthen- 
wares, blacksmith, woodware and carts. 

Wheat products, rice milling, sweets, cotton 
textiles, brass products, cutlery, bidi, 
tailoring, watch repairing, dairy, photo- 
graphs and conch products. 

Biscuits, distilleries, chemichals, general 
engineering, steel trunk, silk weaving, 
artificial silk, gold ornaments, photo 
framing and musical instruments. 

Tobacco and printing. 
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It appears from the first row that there are four industries, namely, bamboo 
products, rope, unspecified industries and laundry in which the total number 
of establishments is 5,875 and in which the average value of total assets does 
not exceed Rs.25. Similarly, the last row shows that there are in all 10 estab- 
lishments in two industries, namely, tobacco and printing in which the assets 
exceed Rs.2,500 per establishment. The concentration is the heaviest in the 
group Rs.25 1 — 1,000, which accounts for 47 per cent, of the total number of 
establishments in the district. 


(c) DistHhvfion Info fjrnnps hif overage nnmlwr of irorlcrs per eMnhhshniCni 

inelvdinf/ fomihf lohonr 


Average number of Number of Number of Names of industries, 

workers. industries. establish - 

rnents. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Up to 2 21 8,908 Rice milling, biscuits, vegetable oils, tan- 

ning, chemicals, general engineering, steel 
trunk, cutlery, saw milling, wood chop- 
ping, woodware, tobacco, tailoring, watch 
repairing, toys, dairy, laundry, photo- 
graphs, photo framing, carts and conch 
products. 


2—3 lo 22,622 Wheat products, rice products, sweets 

sugar, earthenwares, cotton textiles, black 
smith, footwear, bamboo products, bidi, 
rope, silk weaving, un8j>ecified industries, 
gold ornaments and musical instruments. 


3 and above 


2,409 Distilleries, brass products, printing and 
artificial silk. 


Total 40 33,939 


The group 1 — 2 actually indicates the range 1.01 — 2.00. Similarly for 
other groups. The first row shows the names of 21 industries which are the 
smallest in size and do not employ more than two persons on the average. 
Similarly for other rows. Out of the 21 industries mentioned above, only the 
steel trunk industry having 3 establishments employ one person on the average. 
Concentration is the highest in the group 2 — 3 which accounts for 67 per cent, 
of the total number of establishments. The largest number of industries, how- 
ever, occur in the group “up to 2” which accounts for 26 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments. Four industries, namely, distilleries, brass products, 
printing and artificial silk, with 2,409 establishments employ more than 3 per- 
sons on die average. 
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\fj) Distrihvfioji into (jronps hp p( ncntafjc of famiUj labour to total labour 

per ( >t(ihlis/i ment 


Porcontago of family 
labour to total labour. 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ment.s. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(-0 

(3) 

(4) 

0 -30 . . 

1 

7 

Printing. 

30— “>0 . . 

3 

!,«0« 

RiHCuits, brass products and tobaoeo. 

no— 70 . . 

5 

1 ,4or, 

Di.still(‘ri«*s, blacksmith, eutlci'y. \vai'*li re- 
pairing and j)lioU)gru])h.s. 

70—00 .. 

10 

r,A2o 

Wlical products, rice milling, swcels, -ugar, 
chefuicals, general (ajgineerjjig, bidi, 
tailoritur, g'>ld ornaiiieids and j'hoto 
framing. 

90— irK) 


2.7.441 

Rice iirodiiets, vcgt^lable oils, tanning, 
4*arthen\vare.s, cotton j(‘\ti|{s, stc*! trunk. 


IViotwoiu', .saw iniilin;.', wood (')>()[ toin^, 
\vo(nlv\'an>, haiiilx.io pit)chic’t,s. silk 

wt‘a\inL% JirliMcial silk. UTis])i‘<ili(‘.i indii.s- 
fri(‘s, toys, dairy, Uiundr's . c.irK. coach 
l)rodu<*ts juxi ntusicul iiislniiiH ,i' 

Tutdl . . 4<J 


Here the group “30 — 50" actually indicates the range 30.01 to 50 00. Simi- 
larly tor other groups. The first and the second row indicate that priiumg. 
biscuits, brass products and tobacco with 1,613 establishments employ famiry 
labour which docs not exceed 50 per cent, of the total labour. The concentra- 
tion is the highest in the last group, i.e., 90 — 100 per cent, of the family labour, 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. 
21 out of a total of 40 industries occur in this group. It shows that the Miiail 
industries of the district mostly employ family labour. 


<t') I h st ri lnft intl ml 

o aroup^. 

bp omopr uopcs poul Ut hired lob'oir per tpor 
per t ^foblish ment 

.-Vverage vvagt's })aid 
to hired labour (Ks.) 

Nuiubcr of 
industries. 

Number of 
cst ablish- 
menis. 

Names of indust rit_s. 

(t) 

(15) 

(3) 

(4) 

l-p to no 

10 

20.t>ttS 

VViieat ])roducts, rice milling, rice products, 
.sweet .s, .sugar, ve'gctablc oils, tanning, 
eotton textiles, footwear. woodwarc, 
tailoring, waleh repairing, dairy, laundry, 
carts and coikOj products. 

0 1— 2no 

9 

1,927 

Clioiuieals, general ('ngine('ring. cutlery, bidi, 
silk weaving, art ifjcial silk, gold ornaments, 
pliotographs a nil photo framing. 

251— noo 

4 

2,994 

Ri.scuits, distilleries, bras.s jaoducts and 
blaeksmith. 

500 and above 

2 

m 

Tobacco and printing. 

Total 


25,539 
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I 

The number of industries shown in this table is 31 as against 40 in other 
5 tables. This is on account of the fact that in 9 industries with about 25 per 
cent, of the total number of establishments, no hired labour is ernpioved and 
> no payment of wages is made by them. 20,608 establishments out of a total 
I of 25,539 pays between Rs.l — 50 per year as wages to hired labour. It 
■ is noticeable that only two industries, namely, tobacco proucts and printing 
^ having 10 establishments pay wages above Rs.500 per year on the average to 
hired ^labour. 


{f) Ion into tjtoops- /»// lofoj hthour cmploifcd per hohotrn utt'lod- 

HU/ fomil// lohour 


Total labour. 


( 1 ) 


Up to fiO 


Xinnbcrol' XiiuiIm^i-oI' Xmiucs oI iinUislrirs, 

iiidnstrii's. ostablisb- 

inonta. 

(2) (3) (4) 

JO 7a \V)K‘at prndurlM, bisfuits, sh’d Irunk, 

tobaoc'o, piiTitiii)/. watch 1oy8, 

phoi.f>^raphs. j)bol() t‘nnnin;ir and iiuisioal 
iiist ninaaits. 


,*)J — 250 .. 8 510 Su;jar, di.st illcrii'S, Oinuin/a;, chouiicals. j^fi.'iiend 

cjipiUM'nri;.', cwlliMy, wi>od idiopping uiid 
laiirHbv. 


point 


2.4.70 v\ car, saav bidi, t/iilot inj/, sil 

w«'avirl^^ ^old ornaiitonts and carts. 


1,001- 2 5<!0 


0 


<’>,234 S\vc<‘ts, vctridablc oils, wood ware, ropi 
dairy and conch ])roducls. 


II, ;■)(!] — 7,;i()(i .. t) I0.1t47 Kicc milling, cartbcnwnrcH, ])ra.>-s products 

hlacksiidth, bainbou ja’oducts and artili 
ciaJ silk. 


7 , 5 t)l and al.>ov<* 


3 


l 3 . 7 o 7 Ivicc ])roductM, ct>tron textih's and uns[>( 
tic(i iiidustrioH. 


Total . . 40 33,039 


It will be seen from the first row that there are 10 industries, namely, 
wheat products, biscuits, steel trunk, tobacco, printing, watch repairing, toys, 
photographs, photo framing and musical instruments, each of which employs not 
more than 50 workers in all the establishments together. Similarly, the second 
row shows that each of the 8 industries, namely, sugar, distilleries, etc., employ 
between 51 — 250 workers. It will be noticed that the largest number of total 
labour (7,501 and above) is employed in rice products, cotton textiles and un- 
specified industries. It may be pointed out that in these three industries family 
labour constitutes more than 95 per cent, of total labour. The actual number 
of total labour employed by each industry may be read from Tabic I. 

Bank. — 2 
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(7) ifisfrihutian info (jroups Inf nreraijc raluc of r/nr material'^ cnnsinmul per 

year per estah/ishment 


vahn; f)f nivv 
ni!it<*ritil.s ( Its.) 

Xuuiljor of 
induHt rios. 

Nuinb»T of 
ostablish- 
monlH. 

Names of iiicliiKl rios. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Xj) t<! rjo 

s 

7,102 

Simar, ve^etabU' oils, oortlienvvare, saw 
jnilli))^^, wood eboppiiig, uns])oc‘ified in- 
dustries, liiiindry and carts. 


7 

7.G0S 

Kire product s, woodwarc, bamboo products, 
laiUjrinp:, roi)c. toys and pbotograj)bs. 


14 

13,318 

Wheat products, rico millinfjf cotton textiles, 
oheiniciils, ^eix'rul cr)ginccriMtr, black- 
smith, cutlery, footwear, artiliciol silk, 
watch n>[>airin^>:, dairy, photo framing, 
conch products, and musical iiistrumonts. 

l.oal- 

8 

3,or»3 

Itiscuits, sweets, tanniiip, brass products. 
s(<‘cl trunk. [)nntinj.r, silk weaving and 
gfiltl ornaments. 

,5,0(11 hikI 

a 

LOO 

DisliUorics, tobacco ami buli. 

ToImI 

40 

33,030 



This table shows the extent of use of raw materials by different industries. 
The first row indicates that the average value of raw materials used per eslab- 
lishirient does not exceed Rs.50 in S industries, namely, sugar, vegetable oils, 
earthenwares, saw milling, wood chopping, unspecified industries, laundry and 
carls. Of these industries wot)d chopping docs not show any expenditure on 
raw materials as may be seen from Table 1. ’The largest concentration is in the 
group Rs.251 — 1,000 which constitutes 45 per cent, of the total number of 
csiahlishmcnls. Jt may be pointed out here that there are 3,851 establishments 
in the district, belonging to 1 1 industries, namely, biscuits, sweets, tanning, etc., 
in which the average value of raw materials used per year per establishment 
exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

(/.') Pt 'if rifmf mn ntt<> hy uni'Of/r ro<f of f/nxl nef imi (.rtluihny fnmili/ 



idhour 

fd’r jf( itf' fu r 

i .sffilthsh in( n t 

A\ « r,.u:e en.'.t ol' 
prod’ji t M»n <‘\c!u(ling 
I’amily labour (11^,) 

Number <»1 
iiidust ri(\s. 

Number of 
establish- 
ukmOs. 

Name?, oj induct rie.s. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(•1) 

rp to 23 

•f 

1,210 

X'cgetabic oil-j and wood ehoppijie. 

2(‘> ■ l'»> 


7.017 

Eartlierivsares, saw milling, woodvare. rope, 
unspeeilte<l ii itlusl lies, Jaimdj'v am) carts. 

lol -3od 

10 

8.003 

Kiee protluct^^, sugar, footwear, bamboo 
prn<lii'-ts. l.ailoriiig, toys, dairy, photo 
iraming, conch prodm'ts and musk-.al 
insf ruments. 

r.tu- i,uu() 

p 

J 2.203 

Wheal products, rici* milling, cotton tex- 
tiles, I’lmn'cals. gtaieral engineering, black- 
smith. eiiTlery, watcli ivpttiring atid photo- 
graph. 

1.001 -3,0( Ml 

0 

4,-l02 

Biscuits, .swcf'ls, tttnning, brass products, 
sU*el Inmk. jainting, silk wtaning. artifi- 
cial silk and gold ornaments. 

6,0(11 and above 

3 

100 

Distilkaies. tobacco and bidi. 

'fotal 

40 

33.9.30 
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The cost of production shown above includes all costs, that is, cost of raw 
materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour including contribution of casual labour 
but excluding that of family labour. The largest concentration of establishments 
is in the group Rs.501 — 1,000. It is noticeable that the average cost of produc- 
tion per >^ar per establishment exceeds Rs.5,000 in case of 3 industries, namely, 
distilleries, tobacco and hidi with 196 establishments. It is less than Rs.25 in 
the cases of the following 2 industries, namely, vegetable oils and wood chop- 
ping. The last one, as has already been pointed out, docs not incur any expendi- 
ture on raw materials, details for which may be read from Tables 15 and 17. 


(?) I>istrihutinfi luta hif arr.nif/c vahtc of u'orh done jn r t/nir pi r 

estdhiisfi nu'iii 


A\Ti‘airf‘ vail 10 ol' work 
(lono. 

N uinbor of 
iiidiifitrios. 

Nuiiibor of 
ostablish- 
monts. 

Nanios of iiitbiHlrios. 

(1) 

(-’) 

(3) 

(4) 


4 

2,115 

Vogolalilf' oils, ropt*, toys and laundry. 

2;“)! -r.oo 

s 


llico prodiicis, sii^ar, oartlicnwan’s, saw 
milling, wood <*bop])iiig, woodvvan\ bam- 
boo proilucfs and uriHiHM'ifird iiidnslru'S. 

i5ill — 

7 

5,250 

Hioo milling, (diomioals, footworn’, tailoring, 
dairy, pholograjih.s and i;nrtH. 


11 

10,940 

Wbont yiroducts, tanning, oollon b‘xtilo.y, 
gi'iicrnl engiin’ering, black smith, cutlery, 
artificial silk, watch reparing. photo 
framing, corndi jmiducls and musica,l ins- 
truments. 

2,.v»| * lo,uu(> 

S 

a, 59 7 

Bise.uhs, sweets, distilleries, brass })roducts, 
steel trunk, printing, silk wi-aving and 
gold oruainentH. 

lOjOUl aiuj abovu 

.> 

140 

Tol>ac<?o and bidi. 

Total 

40 

33,939 



The above shows the average value of work done (based on sale value) as 
against the cost of production shown in the previous table. The average pro- 
duction value is less than Rs.250 in 2,115 establishments which constitutes only 
6 per cent, of the total number of establishments in the district. It may be 
pointed out that in 140 establishments, belonging to 2 industries, namely, 
tobacco and hidi, the average value of work done per establishment exceeds 
Rs. 10,000. 
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0) DMhvtion into groups by total value of work done per year per 

industry 


Total value of work 
done (Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 10,000 

5 

44 

Watcli repairing, toys, photographs, photo 
framing and musical instruments. 

10,001—25,000 

0 

173 

Wheat products, biscuits, sugnr, steel trunk, 
wood chopping and laundry. 

26.001—1,00,000 . 

6 

501 

Chemicals, general enginooriiig, cutlery, saw 
milling, tobacco and printing. 

1,00.001 -6,00,000 

7 

4,511 

Vegetable oils, tanning, footwear, woodware, 
tailoring, rope and oorts. 

5,00,001—25,00,000 

12 

15,379 

Rice products, distilleries, oartheiiwares, 
blacksmith, bamboo products, hidi. silk 
weaving, artificial silk, unspecifieil in- 
dustric's, gold ornaments, dairy and conch 
produ(!t8. 

26,00,001 and above 

4 

1.3,331 

Rice milling, sweets, cotton textiles and brass 
prcidiicts. 

Total 

40 

33,939 



The above table shows that the total value of work done per year in each 
of the following 4 industries, namely, rice milling, sweets, cotton textiles and 
brass products exceeds Rs.25,00,000. In each of the following 12 industries, 
namely rice products, distilleries, etc., the value of work done per year is 
between 5 and 25 lakhs of rupees. The largest number of industries lies in the 
group Rs.5,00,001 — 25,00,000, which accounts for 45 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments. 

(/*) J}lstrihvtion into gromys hif average hinnuc yvr near per t mcot 

mclndi7i(j ctfsf of family lalwur 

Average income per Number of Number of Names of induHiriop. 


establishment (Rs.) 

industries. 

establish- 

merits. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 

1 

59 

Laundry. 

101—250 

12 

13,774 

Wlieat products, rice milling, rice products, 
veg<*f-able oils, tanning, cliemicals. saw 
milling, bamboo products, rope, unspeci- 
fied industries, toys and photographs. 

251—750 

14 

15,650 

Sweets, sugar, earthenwares, cotton textiles, 
general engineering, blacksmith, cutlery, 
footwear, wood cliopping woodware, 
tailoring, watch repairing, dairy and carts.. 

761—1,000 

6 

2,647 

Silk weaving, artificial silk, gold ornaments, 
photo framing, conch products, and musical 
instruments. 

1,001 and above 

7 

1,809 

Biscuits, distilleries, brass products, steel 
trunk, bidi, tobacco and printing. 

Total 

40 

33,939 
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The above table shows the distribution by average income, which includes 
the value of family labour. It is noticeable that the laundry industry having 
59 establishments has an average annual income not exceeding Rs.lOO. The 
highest concentration is in the group of Rs.25 1—750. Seven industries, namely, 
biscuits, distilleries, brass products, etc., have an average profit of more than 
Rs. 1,000 per year according to their own statement. Of these the tobocco pro- 
ducts industry, in particular, having 3 establishments has an average income per 
establishment which is about Rs. 1 0,000. Other details may be read from Table 
1 and 17. 

Table 2: Employment position in the associated families by industries. — (/) 

This table gives a distribution of the members of the associated families as to 
whether the members are in gainful employment, non-working dependants or 
domestic servants, etc. Those members (including the owner of the establish- 
ment) who contribute to the family income either by their personal occupa- 
tions or by working in the industry, agriculture, trade, etc., belonging to the 
family, have been taken to be in gainful employment. The members who work 
part-time in the said industry, agriculture or trade, etc., have also been included 
under this head. The second category, namely, “non-working dependants” 
includes those who do not work in the industry, agriculture or trade, belonging 
to the family and depend entirely on the income of the family for their liveli- 
hood. In the third category have been shown all other members taking meals 
with the family including domestic servants, tutors, guests, etc. The average size 
of the family, as indicated in column (4) is the total of the average shown 
in the subsequent columns giving the detailed distribution. 

As has been observed in the case of other districts, the avreage size of the 
family lies between 4 and 7 persons in 28 out of 35 industries for which esti- 
mates have been given separately in this table. It is the highest (11.34) in the 
case of sugar, and the lowest (2.97) in rice milling industry. The average 
size is as high as 10.61 in distilleries, 10.32 in tailoring, 8.10 in gold orna- 
ments, 8.00 in wood chopping and 7.67 in chemicals. It may also be noted that 
the estimated average number of non-working dependants is more than 5 in all 
the cases where the family sizes are high. In fact, the numbers of non-working 
dependants have gone to make up high averages in the size of the family. In 
rice milling industry where the average family size is the lowest, the number 
of non-working dependants have consequently been found to be the lowest 
(1,04). It is observed that in the industries rice milling and rice products, the 
number of females in gainful occupation are much greater than those of the 
males. The number of adult non-working dependants are practically negligible 
in the famines associated with these industries. In 8 industries, namely, vegetable 
oils, saw milling, wood chopping, bamboo products, rope, artificial silk, un- 
specified industries and laundry, a considerable number of females arc found 
to be gainfully employed. In case of industries, distilleries, steel trunk, cutlery, 
photographs, tanning, gold ornaments and musical instruments, no female is 
employed in gainful occupation. Of these the first 4 industries are run by adult 
male workers. All adult males belonging to the families engaged in steel trunk, 
saw milling, wood chopping, rope and laundry industries are found to be gain- 
fully employed. The total number of adults in gainful employment varies in 
genera! 4’rom 1.00 to 2.81 except in cases of sugar (3.34), saw milling (3.37), 
rope (3.19), and artificial silk (3.21) industries. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the working dependants have been included under persons in gain- 
ful employment, and it is not unlikely that many adults do part-time work in 
these industries. In 8 industries only children below 12 years in age are employed 
gainfully, while in 15 industries besides these, children belonging to the age- 
group J 2 to 15 years are placed in gainful occupation. It is, however, significant 
that in most cases there are domestic servants, tutors, etc., though the average 
number of them do not exceed 1 in any case. 


’ ^ ']C . 


Ssreau of App’itvi K.-o«oni!oi A 
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(w) The total number of small establishments in the district has been esti- 
mated to be 33,939. Taking the average family size to be about 5 and assum- 
ing that each family owns not more than one manufacturing establishment, it 
will be seen that the small industries of the district support either fully or partly 
a population of about 1 .7 lakhs belonging to the families of the owners of these 
concerns. It has been seen that the total number of hired labour in these indus- 
tries is of the order of 6,400. Constitution of their families and the number of 
earners per family are not known. On the assumption that each earner supports 
5 persons, including himself, it may be noted that small industries in the dis- 
trict supports 32,000 persons by paying wages. The small industries of the 
district, therefore, support a population of 2.0 lakhs out of the aggregate popu- 
lation of about 13.2 lakhs. 

Table 3: Distribution of average number of non-working dependants in the 
associated families by industries and by causes. — In Table 2 was given an indica- 
tion to the average number of non-working dependants. This table points out 
the causes for the dependance and shows the contribution of each of the causes 
to the total number. The causes of dcpcndance have been shown under differ- 
ent categories, viz., stiidcnl, sick or infirm, dull season, want of employment 
and not seeking employment. 


As already stated in the above paragraphs, the average numbers of non- 
working dependants are very high, being 7.19, 7.00 and 6.95, respectively, in 
distelleries, sugar and tailoring industries. In rice milling, the average number 
is the lowest being 1.04 only. The number varies between 2.00 and 5.04 in all 
the remaining industries except in the cases of chemicals (5.40), wood chop- 
ping ((i.OO) and gold ornaments (5.54). It is noticed that the highest contri- 
bution i.^ generally from column (8), i.e., persons not seeking cmplovnient. 
This, however, includes children, old and retired persons and women having 
no personal occupation. It is observed that in the families associated with wood 
chopping industry all non-working dependants are those who do not seek 
employment. The number of such dependants is 6.00 and, in fact, the highest 
in the table. The average number of persons who do not seek employment is 
the lowest (0.79) in rice milling where the number of females found in gain- 
ful occupation exceeds that of males. Next in importance comes column (4), 
i.e., students. Students are to be found in the families engaged in almost all 
industries. It is also observed that a fair number of sick people are being sup- 
ported. No unemployment due to dull season has been observed in the district. 
There is, however, a considerable number of persons getting no employment 
in the families associated with 23 out of 35 industries. Other details may be 
read from the table itself. 


Table 4: Percentage distribution of the members of the associated famlies 
(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards of education. — 

This table furnishes an idea of the standard of education of the members of 
families associated with the industries. Columns (4) and (5) show the percent- 
ages under “illiterate” and under “just literate”. 

It will be clear that the members are mostly illiterates or just literates. The 
percentage of illiterates is more than 50 in most industries except in the cases 
of chemicals, general engineering, steel trunk, bidi, musical instruments and “all 
other industries”. 1’he percentage distribution of members above non-matric 
standard has been given in columns (8) to (14) and it is noticed that a small 
percentage of members only could receive higher standard of education beyond 
this stage. For details reference may be made to the table itself. 
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Table 5: Average anaual income (Rs.) of the associated families by indus- 
iries and sources of income. — (/) This table gives information on the average 
feet income per family from diifercnt sources, such as agriculture, industry, trade, 
^ther occupations, etc. Information in respect of each industry has been given 
for each of the four categories of establishments, the same as mentioned in para- 
Igraph 1 .4. The pooled picture of the industry as a whole has also been indicated. 
f 

I It will be seen that the families associated with all industries for all categories 
liave net income from industrial source, as shown in column (7). In two indus- 
|tries only, namely, artificial silk and conch products there are establishments in 
jeategory 4, i.e., without power and employing more than 9 workers for which 
^informations were available and it is observed that the income from such estab- 
lishments is greater than the income from the establishments under category 
3, i.e., without power and employing less than 10 workers. Income from indus- 
try is higher than that from any other source in the associated families except 
in the industries, namely, vegetable oils, tanning, tailoring, rope, dairy, rice 
products, sugar, chemicals, toys, laundry and photographs. In the former 5 
industries, however, income from agriculture is greater than that from any other 
source, while in the other cases the major share of income is generally obtained 
from profession, other occupations, etc. It may be stated, therefore, that work 
in these industries has been taken up as off-time labour, supplementary to mis- 
ccllancoiis occupations. The highest income per family from industry is Rs.2,221 
found in the case of steel trunk industry and the lowest Rs.96 in laundry. 
Incon^e is also very high in distilleries (Rs.2,146), brass products (Rs. 1.061), 
hicii (IvS. 1,259) and “all oiher industries” (Rs. 1,332). It is as low as Rs.l44 
in rice milling, Rs. 137 in vc‘V^tablc oils, Rs.i93 in tanning, Rs.l20 in rope and 
Rs.i: in oys. The highest income from agriculture per family appears to occur 
under sne ir (Rs.659) and tlio lowest under toys (Rs.9). There is, however, no 
income from agriculture in (lie musical instruments industry of the district. For 
oth.:r details the table itsc*.-' may he consulted. 

(//) The expression “mechanised” in this report has been used to denote 
power driven establishments as against hand operated concerns which will be 
called non-mcchanised. It may be noticed from the tabic that almost all indus- 
tries excepting rice milling did not show any mechanised establishment, i.e., 
establishment using power. In rice milling, however, mechanisation appears to 
bring in higher income. It should be mentioned in this connection that in gold 
oriianiLnis industry there is one mechanised concern. Information regarding the 
family associated with this could not be collected as the owner of the concern 
lives outside the area. 

Tables 6: DLsiribuffon of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 
by iisdwsfries. — ^This table furnishes information on the land (cultivated or 
otherwise) which is owned or possessed per family. Total acres in possession 
as shovn in column (8) have been taken to be c.<,jual to the sum total of the 
total acres owned by the family and total acreage of lands let in minus total 
acres let out. Total acreages of all lands owned and actually possessed by the 
family have been accordingly calculated and shown in columns (13) and 04), 
respectively. 

It may be seen from the table that the families associated with musical 
instruments industry possess no cultivable lands. This will account for nil 
income from agriculture, as shown in column (5) of Table 5. All the remain- 
ing industries except wood chopping own cultivated lands. In the case of the 
families engaged in wood chopping agricultural income is derived from about 
3 acres of land let in. It is noted fnjm the table that the highest size of owned 
lands goes to the families associated with distilleries industry, the figure being 
8.43 acres. The area of lands owned is also very large in steel trunk (6.50 
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acres), tailoring (5.97 acres) and photographs (7.00 acres). It is, however, less 
than 1 acre in the cases of rice milling, footwear, saw milling ,bamboo pro- 
ducts, hidi artificial silk, toys and laundry industries. It may be seen that the 
families associated with sugar, tanning, saw milling and carts industries retain 
all cultivated lands owned by them under khas cultivation ^t the same time 
briiii’ aticiiLional lands lor purposes of cultivation. I he families associated with 
artificial silk and photographs industries, however, let out all cultivated lands 
they own. I'he families associated with 6 industries, namely, general engineering, 
steel trunk, cutlery, bidi, silk w'caving and “all other industries have greater 
willingness to let o"ut the major share of lands owned. In the case of toys indus- 
try half of the cultivated lands owned appears to be let out. Additional lands 
have been let in by the families associated with 23 industries of the district. 
Except however in 4 industries, namely, sugar, steel trunk, saw milh.ng 
and wood chopping, lands let in appear to be less than 1 acre in area. In the 
case ol general engineering industry it is observed that the total area of land 
(other than cultivated) is as high as 11.63 acres. Other details may be read 
from tJie table itself. 

Table 7: Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and 
by varieties of crops. — Details were furnished in Table 6 in respect of lands 
which are either owned or possessed. In the ease of land let out the owners 
are cither getting an annual rent or the share of the total crops grown. In the 
cases of cultivated lands let in and in own possession the family gets the pro- 
duce of the lands. The total income from agriculiiirc has been correspondingly 
shown in Table 5 already discussed. The present table shows the total quantity 
and the value of the crops actually grown by the families by own cultivation. 

Out of ail industries possessing cultivated lands, families associated wdth 
photographs industry had let out ihcir lands as stated earlier and as such no 
principal crops were growm by them. In liie case of tirlificial silk it is noted that 
the value of crops grown is only about Rs.2. It should be remembered that the 
families engaged in the industry also had let out all cultivated lands owned 
and creeps have been grown only in an area of 0.02 acres of land let in. It is 
noticed horn the table that in almost all the cases paddy has been the most 
important crop grown, though pulses arc grown in some cases as additional 
crops. Jute has been grown only by the families engaged in tailoring industry 
while sugarcane appears to haw been grown in 9 cases as additional crops. It 
may be seen from the table that although values (T crops have been shown 
quantities have not been entered against them in some cases, because informa- 
tion regarding them was not available. 

Table 8: Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 
of the associated families by indasiries. — ^This table gives details in the percent- 
age CApenditurc on the major heads of consumption, namely, (1) fcxid, (2) 
fuel and light, (3) clothing, (4) house rent, and (5) miscellaneous. These five 
major heads of consumption are the usiiaiiy accepted five groups taken into 
account in the construction of the cost of living index numbers. The expendi- 
tures on total food has been subdivided into ivvo classes, viz., (/) cereals and 
(//) all other food items. 

In 5 induslries, namely, sugar, distilleries, tanning, saw milling and wood 
chopping information regarding the value of cereals consumed was not avail- 
able as the induslries consume cereals that are home-grown. The percentage 
exp. n -iru ■’ lor these industries have, iherciorc, not been shown. As between 
the major heads of consumption the percentage expenditure on total food is 
the higiicsi except in the case of steel trunk industry where the hiehest expendi- 
ture appears to be made on miscellaneous items. It should be noted that the 
number of samples on which these estimates have been based are very small. 
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bcivv'cen the industries the percentage expenditure on total food is 
comparatively less in steel trunk and laundry industries. It is comparatively 
high in rice products, bamboo products and unspecified industries where the 
percentages are above 75. it could be stated, therefore, that as far as standard 
of living is concerned the former group fares better and the latter worse than 
the averages amongst these families engaged in small industries. Next in order 
is the expenditure on miscellaneous items except in the cases of cutlery and 
toys. It is further noted that expenditure on clothes item is generally greater 
than that on fuel and light. Expenditure on house rent appears not to be 
remarkable in any case. 

Tabic 9: Average number of man-months worked per establishment by Indus- 
tries and by total value of assets. — ^This tabic indicates the average number of 
man-months worked in each industry classified by values of assets. Six diilerent 
ranges In the value of assets have been envisaged in this study beginning trom 
the range “Rc.l to Rs.l,00(V’ and ending with the range “Rs.5,00l and above”. 
It will be realised that in a general enquiry of this nature it was not possible to 
collect reliable data about working capital. An attempt was, however, made to 
collect information ubout current assets and liabilities as shown in the next two 
tables. The sources of liabilities have also been shown in Table 12. It will be 
seen iiom the next table that av,.;ls include land and buildings, maehi'tcries and 
tools, etc., as well as slocks, amount due from customers and cash as on the 
date of enquiry. The liabilities, that is, the amount owed to others as on the date 
of cnqiihy may he read frtun Table 11. It is to be noted that the values shown 
for land and buildings, macliineries, stocks, etc., are rough estimates only. 
Details a’-out man-monllis of crr.ploymcnl provided by the establishments of 
various I'a-us'rics in the dilTcrcnt categories and belinging to the six groups of 
asseiN n\ ly he read in the table iisclf. 

ll rn;;y be seen from the table that except in 4 industries, namely, distilleries, 
chcMiic.i’.s, .'irdlicij! silk and musical instruments, the total value of assets of 
most of :he establishments of each industry lies between Re.l and Rs. 1,000. 
In :!ic cases of sugar, vcgeiahlc oils, blacksmith, saw milling, wood chopping, 
bamboo products, rope, unspecified industries, toys, laundry and carts industries, 
it is noted liiat all establishments under these industries have assets not exceed- 
ing Rs.I,tM]0 in value. Out of 35 industries as showm in this tabic only J5 have 
some establishments having assets exceeding Rs.3,000. It may be stated here 
that, generally speaking, more persons are employed as assets increase in rice 
milling, tanning, cotton textiles, steel trunk, footwear, tailoring, silk weaving 
and musical instruments. Employment, however, appears to fall down with sub- 
seq::c •: i'naease in the assets level in the cases of rice products, earthenwares 
and pi'iOlop;aphs industries. Employment appears to be the highest in the estab- 
iishniLMUs havijig assets exceeding Rs. 5,000 in the following industries, namely, 
rice miiiing, sweets, clicmicais, hidi, silk w'caving, gold ornaments and “all other 
industries". For other dclaii*^ the table itself may be seen. 

Table 10: Average value (Rs.) of assets per cstablishmeiit by indiistiies and 
by diifercnt assets. — 4 his tabic furnishes an idea of the average value of differ- 
ent types of assets. It also shows average value of assets in dilfcrent categories. 

Assets in land and building arc found in all the industrie.s of the district 
except (Pg the following six, namely, sugar, steel trunk, saw milling, wood chop- 
ping, rope and laundry. It is, however, less than Rs.50 in tanning, footwear, 
wooJwarc, bamboo products, unspecified industries, toys and carts, in the case 
of distilleries it is the highest (Rs.],060). The small mechanised concerns under 
rice milling have, however, an average value of Rs. 10,667 in this item. It is 
noticeable that in several industries even non-mechanised establishments use 
machines and tools that are hand operated. The mechanised establishments under 
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rice milling industry have machineries worth more than Rs.7,000 on the average, 
which is also the highest value in this item. Twelve industries of the district 
use no machines, though all the industries make use of tools for productive 
purposes. The wood chopping industry of the district, in particular, has assets 
in tools only. The average value of tools used is the highest (Rs.1,455) in the 
case of “all other industries”. The establishments under steel trunk industry have 
an average value of Rs. 1,700 on stocks of raw materials. The value of livestock 
has been shown under “other assets” in the cases of vegetable oils and dairy 
industries. Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Table lOA: Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. — ^Table 10 gave the information on the average value of assets. This 
table shows the estimated number of some important machines ordinarily used 
in the case of 8 out of 40 industries in the district. 

It may be seen from the table that only a few automatic husking machines 
are used in the rice milling industry of the district. An establishment under 
vegetable oils industry uses on the average one i*hani without motor. There are 
some 7,537 handlooms working in 7,540 establishments urider cotton textiles 
industry. The estimated iiumbcT of hand press machines used in the steel Tank 
industry is 2 as against a total number of 3 establishments. On the average 
one sewing machine is working in 478 tailoring concerns of the district, while 
the number of such machines is only 16 in some 427 establishments under foot- 
wear. In the 7 printing concerns of the district work is done with the help of 
6 printing machines without motor and a cutting machine. Tn 399 establish- 
ments under gold ornaments industry only one motor driven polishing machine 
is to be found. The names of other tools and accessories used by dilTercnt indus- 
tries of the district have been shown in Appedix R. 

Tabic 11: Average value (Rs.) of liabilities per establishment by industries 
and by different liabilities. — Table 1 1 shows the average value of liabilities as 
against the average value of assets given in Table 10. 

It may be seen from the table that not all establishments have liabilities. 
In fact, the number of establishments in any industry having liabilities on any 
account is comparatively small in the unspecified industries. Out of a total 
number of 3,032 establishments only 2 have liabilities on account of raw mate- 
rials and 2 for others. On account of such peculiarities, liabilities on any account 
have been shown as averages for only those establishments which have parti- 
cular liabilities. The estimated number of establishments having the liabilities 
has been shown within brackets in each case. The last column, however, gives 
the average for each industry as a whole taking into account all establishments 
in the industry concerned. These specialities should be remembered while read- 
ing the tabic. The average for any industry as a whole could be calculated by 
multiplying the average shown in the table by the number shown against it 
within parenthesis, and dividing the product by the total number of establish- 
ments shown in column (6) of Table 1. The following points relating to the 
variability of the liability as between sources and industries may be noted: — 

(a) There is no liability whatsoever in the industries, namely, sugar, 
vegetables oils, steel trunk, saw milling, wood chopping, rope, toys, 
dairy, laundry, photographs and musical instruments. In earthenwares 
and bamboo proTlucls 34 and 62 establishments, respectively, arc 
found to have average liabilities of Rs.20 and ■Rs.2, respectively, 
which are quite insignificant if all the establishments of these indus- 
tries are taken into account. This will account for no entry in column 
(12) against these industries. 
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(b) In the cases of 5 industries only, namely, bidi, silk weaving, ‘‘all otlier 
industries”, general engineering and distilleries, average value of 
liability per establishment as shown in column (12) are Rs.ll34, 
Rs.633, Rs.619, Rs,514 and Rs.llO, respectively. In all these indus- 
tries excepting bidi, average total assets as shown in column (15) of 
Table 10 is higher than the average value of liability. The bidi indus- 
try has an average total assets of about Rs. 1,000 as against an average 
value of liability to the extent of Rs.1,134 as shown above. 

(c) The rest of the industries have an average value of liability per estab- 
lishment falling below Rs.lOO. 

(d) Five industries, namely, cotton textiles, general engineering, black- 
smith, tailoring and "‘all other industries” have greater liabilities on 
account of fixed capital, i.e., land and buildings, machines and tools. 

(e) A larger number of establishments have liabilities on account ol raw 
materials than on any other account. Five industries, namely, rice mill- 
ing, earthenwares, chemicals, footwear and bamboo products, have 
liabilities only on account of raw materials. 

(/) The tanning industry of the district has liailitics only on miscellaneous 
account. 

(g) Informafion on the rates of interest is mostly not available. In a few 
cases it is observed that the rate of interest varies from 3.5 to 19 per 
cent. 

Table 12; Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by indusiries 

and bv sosirccs of liabilities. — I'he inforamtion on the average value of each type 
of liability was shown in Tabic 11. This tabic gives an indication as to the 
sources of these liabilities with coresponding average values shown under each. 

It may be seen from the table that most of the establishments having liabili- 
ties meci their rcciuiremcnts from private sources on account of raw materials 
or other expenditure. A few industries have liabilities from the sources, bank 
and cO"(>:icrativc societies. State help w:is received by the fallowing industries, 
namely, rice products, sweets, tanning, cotton textiles, brass products, black- 
smith, woodware, silk weavinsi, artificial silk and carts. In silk weaving industry 
in particular loans granted by the Stale is rather significant. It is to be noted, 
however, that the averages have been calculated over all the establishments in 
the industries concerned, and not merely the establishments receiving the loans. 

Table 13: Labour employed per establishment by different age-groups. — 

This tabic furnishes information on the labour employed under each of the 4 
categories, in all the 40 industries, pooled together. Under both family and hired 
labour, detai's have been given showing the number engaged per establishment 
as also the man-months worked in the industry. Information on the number 
per establishment is shown in columns (2) and (6) under family and hired 
labour, rcspcciively. Information on man-months engaged in industries is shown 
for family and hired labour in columns (3) and (7), respectively. Total number 
of man-months worked in the industry as recorded in column (9) is obviously 
the sum of the entries in columns (3) and (7). The proportion of family labour 
to total labour engaged in all industries is shown as percentages in column (10)[ 
In column (12) has been given the percentage of the available total labour 
which has been actually engaged in the industry. 

It may be seen from the table that labourers of all age-groups, belonging to 
the family as well as hired, are to be found only in the non-mechanised small 
establishments of the district. In establi.shmcnts coming under the other two cate- 
gories work is done mainly by adult labourers. Children who are below 12 years 
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in age are, however, hired by the establishments under category 1, while those 
under category 4 employ children between 12 and 15 years in age. It is noticed 
that iJic number of family labour per establishment is generally more than that 
of h reJ labour in the non-mechanised industries, but in the mechanised ones 
it is just the reverse. Consequently the number of man-months worked in the 
industries by family labour is more than that by hired labour in the non- 
establishments, while in the mechanised concerns the percentage 

01 i ij-.iiy iabour to u^lai labour worked in the industry is only about as may 
be s h:;’* ironi column (10) ot this table. In column (12 it is observed that in 
caie. j; .es 1 and *1 a I'iajo. share o! the loiui man-months available in 
the industry has been actually worked, as the percentages shown in all age- 
groups arc above 60. In the small non-mechanised establishments, however, it 
is louiid that the percentages fall below 60. 

Table 14: Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per estab- 
lishment by age-groups. — This table is similar in structure to Table 13. An indi- 
cation has been given in this table as to the proportion of hired labour and 
theii vs ages per man-month. Column (4) indicates the percentage of hired labour 
to tc»:al labour engaued in tlie iiidustiy, which is complementary to column (10) 
of Table 13. 

It may be seen from the table that wages paid to children are almost the 
same in the mechanised as well as non-mcchanised establishments of the dis- 
trict. Adults employed in the mechanised small concerns, however, receive 
doiii)ie ihe wages they might receive in the non-mcchanised small establishments. 
It ir also observed that in the large non-mcchanised concerns v/ages paid to 
adults arc a little more than what is paid to them in the small non-mcchanised 
ones. 1; may be pointed out in this connection that wages paid to children (age- 
group: 12 — 15 years) in the non-mechanised big concerns have not been shown 
m !s ii.hio as reliaijle .s.adslics were !iol availa^'ic (’hildren belongir-o lo this 
a;':- roup, iiowcvcr, receive about Rs.22 in the estaMishnienis under 3. 

lablc 14A: Distribution of family labour by industries. — This table is siip- 
plenienlary lo Table 13. The distribution of man-monlhs worked by sex and 
dilicfcm age-groups of family lahtnir per establishment for each industry has 
been >ho\vn in this table. 

In ai! the industries employment is the highest in the age-group 16 years 
and above. The average number of nian-moinhs worked by female adults is 
greater than that by male adults in the following industries, namely, rice mill- 
ing, rice products, wood chopping and rope. In distilleries, tanning, steel trunk, 
cullen, tailoring, gold ornaments, photographs, “all other industries’", sugar, 
blacksmith, carts and musical instruments industries, no fem[ile labour is employ- 
ed. Oi these the former 8 industries arc run by male adults only. Average 
number of man-monlhs worked by adult males is the highest (23.33) in musical 
iristiumenls industry and the lowest (1.19) in the case of hidi. It is also as high 
as 23.20 in distilleries, 20.96 in artificial silk, 19.33 in gold ornaments, 19.65 
in si^k weaving, 16.36 in conch products and 16.00 in sweets. In rice milling, 
rice products and rope the figures appear lo be very low, being 2.08, 2.23 and 
1.31. le.spectivcly. It has already been pointed out that in these industries work 
is mainly done by female labour. Children below 12 years in age are employed 
in 5 industries while in 19 industries those between 12 and 15 years are employ- 
ed. In musical instnirncnts industry children work for 3 man-months on the 
a\ crape. In footwear and rope the total number of man-months worked is about 

2 while in other cases, however, their coniribution is not remarkable. 

TaS>le 15: Consumption of fuel, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 
per estaiillshinent by industries. — This table furnishes the details of cost of pro- 
duction in respect of consumption of fuel, electricity, Jubricating materials, raw 
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; materials, packing materials, etc. Figures of cost incurred on annual repairing 
charges and for work done through others are also indicated in this table. 

It may be seen from the table that the expenditure on raw materials is pro- 
portionately the highest in all the industries of the district, except in the cases 
of sugar, earthenwares, vegetable oils and wood chopping industries. It will be 
seen from Table 16 that work done by the wood chopping and vegetable oils 
industries is mainly on materials supplied by the customers. In earthenwares the 
highest cost item is “other fuels". This has been due to the fact that the princi- 
pal raw materials consumed by this industry is clay which is a free gift of 
nature. The major share of cost, therefore, goes to fuel items. Fuel is also the 
principal item of consumption in sugar industry. It should be remembered that 
manufacture of "gwr” is done in this industry. Only 5 industries of the district, 
namely, sweets, bidi, gold ornaments, laundry and “all other industries" con- 
sume electricity. Cost incurred for electricity consumed is the highest (Rs.l20) 
in the case of one mechanised small concern under gold ornaments industry. 
It may be noted that electricity is not consumed by the mechanised concerns, 
under rice milling. Mechanisation in them has been possible with the help of 
diesel machines. Heavy costs incurred for lubricating materials and other fuels 
perhaps account for this. No consumption of fuel is made by the following 7 
industries, namely, vegetable oils, tanning, footwear, saw milling, wood chop- 
ping, bamboo products, and rope, according to their own statements. Of the 
19 industries that consume coal and coke, expenditure on this item is the 
highest (Rs.386) in the case of distilleries. Almost all the industries of the 
district except photographs consume other fuels. As has been pointed out earlier, 
expenditure on other fuels is the highest (Rs.727) in the case of the mecha- 
nised concerns under rice milling. It will further be seen that 19 industries got 
a portion of their work done through outsiders for which some amounts had 
been paid. The hidi industry in particular paid Rs.2,8()l on this account. Other 
details may be read from the table itself. 


Table 15A: Quantity and value of raw maferials consumed per establishment 
by industries. — This table is supplemejitary to Table 15 where values of raw 
materials consumed have been furnished. In this table is given an indication of 
the quantity and value of some major items of raw materials consumed by 
different industries. An attempt has been made to select two principal basic 
materials in respect of each industry of the district. 


In the following 13 industries, namely, tanning, earthenwares, chemicals, 
general engineering , footwear, wood chopping, tailoring, rope unspecified indus- 
tries, gold ornaments, laundry, photographs and musical instruments no speci- 
fication is possible. Names of the principal basic matcrals selected for each 
industry are shown in columns (3) and (10). Units of quantities of these items 
arc given in coiumns (4) and (11), respectively. The total quantities consumed 
in respect of these items arc furnished in columns (8) and (15) and ihcf 
values against them have been shown in columns (9) and (16), respectively. 
Values of raw materials other than these two selected items have been given 
in column (17). The sources from which the two principal basic materials have 

columns (5), (6), (7) and in columns (12), (13) 
and (14), respectively. Raw materials have been taken as locally produced 
wherever these were stated to be produced within an area of about 10 miles 

nil the raw materials are 
purchased Quantities of such malerals have been shown separately in columns 

columm purchased in local markets or hats or bazars and in 

or purchased from outside the local markets 

^ for consumption of materials not produced locally have been 
shown in columns (7) and (14). Obviously columns (5), (6) L (7) add 
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up to the total shown in column (8). Similarly is the case of the total sl^wn 
in column (15). The number of establishments in each mdustty has not been 
shown in this table and reference to this may be made m Table 15. Quantity 

and value figures of the principal items of raw materials consumed by all other 

industries” have not been shown. 

It is to be noted from the table that except in the cases of rice prc^ucts, 
sweets, cotton textiles, brass products, blacksmith, cutlery, woodware, bidif arti- 
ficial silk, toys and dairy industries, no information on the quantity and value 
has been available in respect of the second principal basic materials selected 
for each industry. It may also be seen that information regarding the basic 
materials selected for the musical instruments industry has not been available 
and only the value of other materials has been given. It is noticed that the 
quantities of materals consumed by sugar, vegetable oils, cutlery, saw milling, 
woodware and toys cannot be given and only values are shown. In the case 

of 3 industries only, namely, sugar, saw milling and carts, it is noticed that 

none of them consume materials other than those selected for them in this 
table. The value of materials other than the basic ones selected for the respec- 
tive industries appears to be proportionately very high in the case of sweets, 
distilleries, vegetable oils, brass products and cutlery and toys. Other details 
may be read from the table itself. 

Table 16: Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 
done for others jper establishment and value of work done per man-month by 
industries. — This table gives the value of production as against the cost of pro- 
duction shown in Tabic 15. Values of goods sold through various agencies have 
been shown in columns (6) to (10). The value of work done on the materials 
supplied by customers is given in column (12). In column (15) has been shown 
the value of work done per man-month. It will be seen from the table that 
the total value of work done shown in column (13) is the sum total of total 
value of production actually made during the year in column (5) and the total 
amount received for work done for others in column (12). The distribution of 
total value of work done (Rs.) as between industries has already been shown 
into b ranges in section (j) of paragraph 10,1 in the discussion on Tat>le 1. 

It is noticeable, however, that the total value of work done in the mecha- 
nised concerns is much greater than that in non-mcchanised concerns in rice 
milling industry; but in the case of gold ornaments industry the total value of 
work done by one mechanised concern appears to be much less than the 
average value of work done by the non-mcchanised concerns. Value of work 
done depends primarily on the value of the materals on which the work is 
done. So there can be no valid comparison in respect of this between different 
industries. These figures shown in the table give an idea about the average of 
•all establishments within any industry. For example, value of work done per 
man-month in the rice milling industry as a whole is Rs.84. Multiplying by 12, 
the value of work done in a year would become Rs. 1,008 if only 1 person was 
employed. An establi.shment belonging to this industry if employs 2 persons 
would produce goods worth about Rs.2,0J6 and so on. This table also shows 
the value of work done per man-month for each category and a comparison 
may be made as between the categories themselves. It will be seen that the 
value of work done per man-month is greater in the mechanised concerns 
as it should be, than the non-mechanised ones in rice milling. In gold ornaments 
industry, however, the mechanised concern has a lower value of work done 
per man-month than the non-mechanised similar concerns. Of all the agencies 
through which sale of finished goods of small industries of the district has been 
effected, the contribution of dadandars, co-operative societies and agents is 
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practically insignificant. It will be seen that 6 industries, namely, sugar, dis- 
tilleries, saw milling, tailoring, carts and musical instruments sell exclusively 
through their own retail establishments. The rest of the industries excepting 
wood chopping and laundry market their finished goods through both whole- 
sale and retail establishments. Here again 13 industries, namely, tanning, brass 
products, blacksmith, steel trunk, cutlery, footwear, hidi, rope, artificial silk, 
unspecified industries, dairy, conch pnxlucts and “all other industries'’ make 
greater amount of sale through own wholesale establishments than through own 
retail organisation. In the two industries, wood chopping and laundry, total value 
of work done is from the materials supplied by others. Value of work done on 
materials supplied by others is much greater than that on own materials in the 
case of 6 industries, namely, vegetable oils, general engineering, saw milling, 
woodware, tailoring and carts. 

Table 16A: Quantity and value of finished products made during the year 
for sale per establishment by industries. — ^This table which is supplementary 
to Table 16, gives details of the quantity and value of items of finished pro- 
ducts made during the year. 

An attempt has been made to select two principal items of finished pro- 
ducts in respect of all the industries of the district excepting the following ones, 
namely, tanning, earthenwares, chemicals, general engineering, blacksmith, wood 
chopping, tailoring, rope, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, laundry, photo- 
graphs and musical instruments, where no specification is possible. Names of 
the two principal products selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) 
and (7) and units of quantity of these items in columns (4) and (8), respec- 
tively. The total quantities produced in respect of these items are furnished in 
columns (5) and (9) and values of corresponding quantities in columns (6) 
and (10), respectively. Values of finished products other than these two selected 
items have been given in column (11). The number of establishments in each 
industry has not been shown in this table for which Table 16 may be consulted. 
Ouaritiiy and value figures of principal products of “all other industries” have 
not ncen furnished. 

It may be seen from the table that no information on the quantity and 
value has been available in respect of the second principal product selected for 
the respective industries except in the following 10 industries, namely, rice pro- 
ducts, cotton textiles, brass products, steel trunk, cutlery, footwear, woodware, 
toys, dairy and conch products. It may further be noted that in sweets, vegetable 
oils, saw milling, woodware, bamboo products and toys industries the quantities 
of principal products cannot be given and only values have been shown. The 
quantity of the second principal product selected for cotton textiles, brass pro- 
ducts, sled trunk and cutlery industries have similarly not been furnished. In 
the cases of sugar, distilleries, saw milling, bamboo products, bidi and silk weav- 
ing industries it is observed that products other than those selected for each 
of these industries arc not produced. In the cases of sweets and vegetable oils, 
however, the proportion of values of miscellaneous items other than the princi- 
pal products selected appears to be very high. Other details may be read from 
the table itself. 

Availability of raw materials consumed by the small industries of the dis- 
trict and competition, if any, experienced by them from foreign goods and 
Indian mill-made goods have been furnished in Appendix F. It may be observed 
from the table that except in woodware and carts industries, no other concern 
is experiencing any major dilficulty with regard to availability of raw materials. 
It may also be seen that a keen competition from foreign goods is felt by 
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the cutlery industry of the district. In brp products and artificialjlk indw- 
tries also competition from foreign goods is appreciable. Competition ™ 
made goods, however, is faced appreciably by the following industries, namely, 
biscuits, vegetable oils and tobacco products. There are chances of competition 
although to a small extent in rice milling and wtton textiles. It may be pointed 
out, however, in this connection that competitive goods include among other 
things, mill-made substitutes also. 

Table 17: Average cost as percentage of average value of production j^r 
establishment by industries. — Expenditure on rents and intersts and labour which 
was not shown in Table 15, has been shown in this table in addition to the 
cost of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns (6) and (7) have been shown 
the total amounts spent on hired labour, both including and excluding casual 
workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such labour employed. Total cost per 
establishment excluding family labour has been shown in column (12) of this 
table and in column (13) has been ^ven the average value of production per 
establishment. The different between the two columns indicates the average 
gross profit earned by the industry. Cost as recorded in column (12) has been 
expressed as percentage of the value of production as recorded in column (13) 
and shown in column (14). The lower the magnitude of this percentage the 
higher will be the profit per unit value of production. 


It is observed that the percentage is as high as 78.19 in sweets industry 
indicating that the industry is running with much less profit and if the c.stimated 
cost on family labour as shown in column (8) is considered against the total 
cost excluding family labour shown in column (12), it may be said that the 
industry is running under difficult conditions. It may also be observed, again, 
that in those cases where the percentages arc low it docs not necessarily mean 
that profits are high because the total cost has been calculated excluding the 
remuneration which normally should have gone to family labour. For example, 
the low percentage (16.01) found in the case of earthenwares apparently indi- 
cates that cost of production is only about 16 per cent, of the value produced 
and the profit is about 84 per cent. It will be noted in column (8) that the 
cost of family labour estimated on the basis of wages paid to hired labour 
exceeds the value produced. This means, therefore, that the owner of the indus- 
try is not getting as much money as he could expect to receive by hiring him- 
self out. The entries in column (8), therefore, should be taken into account 
while assessing the profits. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Director, 

State Statistical Bureau, 
Government of West Bengal. 


The 9th October 1956. 
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63N Musical instruments 



Value of fuels, eleetricity and 

lubricating materials, con- Cost of production excluding 
sumod. family labour. 
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TABLE \—c(mcld. 
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TABLE 12 . 

Employment position in the associated families by industries. 

Niiiiit' of till' iiulustry. -Xiruln'i* Avorjij;*' iiuinbtT }‘or fa,nuly. 

* of ( Stab- size of the / ^ 

lishmontfi. farnily. In gainful employment. 
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Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gmmy bags 



63 Unspecified industries except those shovETi below .. 3,032 5*29 .. 0*04 0*17 0*09 
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29 General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding gene- 
ration and transformation of electrical energj"). 
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29 General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding genera- 91 0-21 O-IO 0*31 1*59 

tion and transformation of electrical energ>"). 

29A Blacksmith .. .. 1.335 0-23 0-22 0 04 1-63 011 
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♦Estimated number of indi^ries in the district. 



Distribution of OYorage number of non-working dependants in the associated families by industries and causes. 

Causes. 
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Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards of education. 
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40 Saw milling .. .. .. 203 01 -Or, 2- 18 r. ll 0-76 

40A Wood chopping .. .. .. 33 100-00 

41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 1,180 76-72 8 -00 15-19 0-05 0-04 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE 5. 

Averaee annual income (Rs.) of the aMOciated families by industries and by sources of income 

(Categories 1, 2^ 3 and 4 are as defined in para. 14 oj the report.) 

♦Number Average net income (Rs.) per annum per family fn 


6 *^ 



All combined 1,089 213 
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All combined .. 1,089 .. 37 2 15 15 159 43 1,332 





All combinod 
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Averago not income {1^*^.) p''r annum por family fi 





Average net income (Re.) per annum per family 
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Chemicals including drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals. 



irom ore-8nieicing to nianufticturo of 
final products ready for use. 
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All combined •• .. 3 .. .. .. •• •• 3,485 
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40A Wood chopping 


I X . 



All combined . . . . 137 41 



*Nura* Average net- income (Rs.) per annum per family from — 

Code Name of the industry. Cate- her of t — ~ — — — — ■ — — ^ ' — ■ — ■■ 

No. gory eatab- Interest. Remit- Help. Sale af Drawing Loan. Others. Total. 

No. lish- tancea. assets. on pen- 
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All combined .... 293 . . 16 . . 8 42 26 810 
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A»eombined .. .. 187 .. 8 19 12 180 12 1.801 





Artmciai siik 


75 



All combined . . 25 9 . . 125 . . 386 



♦Num- Average net income (Rb.) per annum per family from — 

Cod* Name of the industry. Cato- her of t — ! 7 7777 TTTT* 

j^o. J^ory estab- Interest. Remit- Help. Sale of Drawing Loan. Others. Total. 

No. lish- tances. assets. on pen- 
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All combined .. 443 .. 1 .. 18 1 64 27 



63D Artificial silk 


n 



All combined 



Name of the industry. Category establish- 
No. ments. 
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TABLE ^—c(ynJtd. 

*Num- Average net income (Re.) per aniitihi per femily 

Name of the industry. Cate- her of r— 

frorv e.stab- Interest. Remit- Help. Sale of Drawing Loan. Others. 
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63H Photographs and paintings incKuling 
signboard painting. 



63M Conel) jnoducts 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. Weighted averages for each inustry have been calculated on the basis a total figures. 



Distribution of land (owned and potssstod) of aisoctatod familiot by industries 

Land owned and possessed per family (acres). 
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ready for use. 

29 General engineering and electrical engineering 91 1’24.>3 0-9295 0-3158 .. 0-3158 

(excluding generation and transformation of 
electrical energy). 

29A Blacksmith .. 1,335 1-2830 0-0568 1-2272 0-2620 1-4802 



lOA V^ood chopping .. 33 .. .. .. 2-8300 2-8300 

41 W^odwai-e (including furniture manufacturing 1,IS0 1-6314 0-0103 1-6211 0-9329 2-5540 
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All other industries .. .. 42 3-0317 2-0904 0-9413 .. 0-9413 



Land owned and possessed per family (acres). 
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♦Estimated number of industires in the district. 



TABLE 7. 

Production of crops grown per associated family by industries and by varieties of crops 

Paddy. Pulses. Jute. 
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29 General engineering and electrical engineering 91 3-16 25-26 

(excluding generation and transformation of 
electrical energy). 

29A Blacksmith 1,335 24-03 200 76 0-10 

29B Steel trunk 3 50 00 400 00 
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All other industries .. 42 26*96 212*77 



as 




40A Wood chopping .. 33 18-00 43-00 17-00 482-00 

41 Woodware (inchiding furniture manuftic-turing 1,180 .. 2-16 2-59 18-90 359*53 

41A Bamboo and cane products .. .. 1,936 .. 0-96 1-98 0-92 49-72 
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•Estimated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE 8. 

Percentage distribution of family expenditure on group o? items of the associated families by industries. 

Name of the industry. *Number Cereals. All other Total food. Fuel 
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Code N’arne of the indiistrj*. *Number of Total House rent. Total Total 

Xo. establish- clothes. miscella- expend- 

ments. neous, ture. 
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Footwear and leather manufactures .. .. 427 6-02 0*49 18-12 





TABLE 9. 

Average number of man-months worked per establishment by industries and by total value of assets. 

{Categoricii 1, 2, -I and 4 are ae defined in paragraph 1‘4 of the report.) 


H 



All combined .. 1089 18(1007) 18(27) 36(27) 12(14) .. 43(14) 
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00 


All combined 114 o(l<>2) 10(12) 



Code Name of the industry. Category *Number Total value of assets (Rs.). 

jfo No- of t ^ ' 

establish. 1—1.000 l,00(j — 2.001— 3,001— 4,001— 5,001 and 
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Alleombined 77 6(33) 11(28) 8(2) .. 6(13) 69(1) 



Alurniniiiin, copper and brass — jiryjoesHos from • 
smelting to manufacture of final products read\- 
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All combined . . 3 9(2) . , , . 18(1) 
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12(33) 
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All combiner! .. I 37 20a2fi) 27(4) 8(2) 29(1) 54(4) 
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All combiiv -! . . 747 2t>(372) 30(240) 37(67) 63(35) 65(33) 
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All combined . . 25 7(25) 
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All rotnbincfl I 



All combined .. 282 10(282) 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
Figures in pcuenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in eeusb group. 



TABLE 10. 

Avaragt value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries and by diflerent assets. 

Cnterforie^9 1, 1. ‘i atxl t 'irc n.^ if f^'fr.i'iniph I t of the report. 

of the industry. t'at -j.-ry '■'Xunih.n* Assots. 
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All combined .. l,0S!i 276 



Sugar manufacture 
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All combined 
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All combined . . 1089 1 56 25 22 



Sugar manufacture 



X 


All combined .. 114 16 1 44 151 .. 228 



TABLE 10— 
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All combined 77 808 37 61 93 471 



Aluminium, copper and brass — processes from ore- 
smelting to manufacture of final products readj- for 
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All combined 3 . . 75 162 1,700 
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All combined 



Alumiiiiuiu, ooppor and })ras-^-prfH'e':.se< f’roiii tyro- 
smelting to manufacture of final products ivarly 
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All combined . . 3 25 . . . . 45 . . 2,082 
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All ooinbiiied . , 293 



All combined 
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All combined . . 137 292 1 5 266 130 



Name of the industrj'. Category *No. of , — 

No- establish- Stocks of Furniture. 
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40A Wood chopping 
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All combined 137 15 8 253 8 
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All combinod . . 443 226 94 41 337 ggg 



531 ^ Artificial silk 
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All combined 
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All combined . . 443 8 18 23 11 1,324 



.'iSD -ilrtificial silk 
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All combined 
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All combined . . 2l> 7-iO 



All combined . . 282 
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All combined .. 42 679 711 1,455 185 



Code Name of tlie intlustry. C'ut<*gory *No. of Assets. 

No. No. establish- f 

merits. Stocks Furiiitui-e. Amount Oash. Other Average 
of semi due for assets. total 


122 



92.5 



All combined .. 2f^'2 3 1 4 3 .. 112 


123 



^Estimated number of induBtries in the district. 

Weighed averages for eeujh industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



Estimated number of some important mahines used by selected industries. 


124 




Land and buildings. Machineries and tools. 


125 






63E Toy making (oartl)eni toys, paper toys, wooden toy-^. tin am 
other metal toys, celluloid toys). 


127 



<0 «D «0 40 «D <0 



TABLE 11— ronW. 
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29 General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding 91 255(15) 3-75% 587(9) 

generation and transformation of electrical eneigj'). 

29A Rlncksmith .. .. .. 



129 




ISO 



All combined . . 3,138 



680*1 


131 



All combined 



of liabilities 


m 



All combined • . 3,138 



3A Sweets, ice>croaizi, batasa, chanabhaja, etc 


133 



All combioBcl 37 50.. 50.. 60 60 50 60 110 



Name of the industry. 


134 



All combined 



1 ^ 




Name of the industry . .Cate- •Num- Private. Others. 

urory her of / ' —————a——- 


136 



All combined 




All combined 



of liabilities. 


m 



All combined . . 1,335 



139 



All oombined . . 293 



140 



All combined . . 1,335 



29B Steel trunk 


141 



All combined . . 293 



Name of the industry. Cate- •Num- Bank. Co-operative Society. 


142 



081*1 *• pomquioo iiv 



Mie products 


143 




Sources of liabilities. 


144 



All combined . . 1,180 



1.936 


145 



All combined . . H48 



Name of the industry. Cate- *No. of 


146 



All combined 747 



»rios except those shown 


147 




Sources of liabilities. 



All combined . . . . 747 



149 




Name of the industry. Cate- *No. of Sources of liabilities. 


160 



All combined 



All combined 


151 



All combined ^2 26 . . 26 • • 341 341 



Name of the industry. 


152 



All oombinod . . 282 



63M ConcH products 


163 



♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted average, for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



{Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in para. 1-4 of tke report.) 
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12 — 15 yean 



Catfgory 3 


155 




Total. 

Age groups. z a ^ Percentage of Total man-months Percentage of 

Number per Number of man- Col. (3) to Col. available in the Col. (9) to Col. (11). 
establishment, months actually (9). indust.ry. Col. (8) 
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16 years and above 



Category 3 


161 




TABLE 14. 

Hind labour impltyad and «)■(•« paid parman /awaOi parailaMMiiiitatbpi«t/fi«upa. 
(Pooled for 40 Imiuitrioi.) 


168 
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12 — lo years 



Category 3 


159 




Average man-months per cstablosliment. 


160 



generation and transformation 



2»I) Cutler^’ .. .. .. <U .. .. .. 12-43 


161 



^Estimated number of industries in the district. 



Consumption of futis, lubriootinc matsrials, raw mattrials, etc., per estaMishment by industries. 

( Category 1, 2, 3, and 4 are as defined in paragraph 14 of the report.) 
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All combined .. 3,138 4 32 192 



163 



All combined • • 1,183 



m 



All combined . . 3.138 1 . . 2 231 



3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja 


165 



All combined . . . . 1,183 



166 



All combine*! 2.224 



Lk}tton toxtiies — spinning anfl wraving 


167 



All combined 91 2 11 



168 



All combined . . . . 2,224 



18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving 


169 



All combined 



170 



All combined 



29D Cutlery 


171 . 



All combined 



172 



All combined . . 3 25 . . 740 4,161 



29D Cutlery 


m 



All combined 



174 





All combined . . . . 1,936 



43A Bidi products 


175 



All combined 



Code Name of Uie industry. C’atogory *Nuiiib4T of Items of consumption. 

No. number. establishment. , 

Annual repair- Packing Value of Total. 
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All combined .. 1,936 .. 114 



43A pi'oduots 


in 



All comdined . . . . 443 2 . . 459 2«631 



178 



All combined . . . . 3,032 



»>3A Golri ;i[jcl si]ven\’im\ oriuinn’iitf 


179 



All combined 



tso 



AU combined 3,032 



Gold and silver ware, ornaments 


lat 



All combined 




All combined , . . , 282 



Conch producta 


183 




IM 



All combined .. .. 282 



IK 




Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per establishment by industries. 


136 



Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving Yam Lbs. . . 18 ‘Cl 263 *88 282 -47 762 -80 

Chemicals including drugs and jiliarma- . . No specification. 



187 




188 




Chemicals including drugs and pharma- No specification, 
ceuticals. 




63D Artificial silk .. •• Rayon Lbs. .. 43*81 43'8l 196*83 187*83 964*16 

63 Unspecified industries except those shown No specification. 



Raw materials. 


190 



63N Musical instruments . . No specification. 



Basic materizls H. 


191 





63M Conch products 

63N Musici.1 instrumeifts •• No apeciflcation. 





193 




194 



AUoombined .. 1,089 2,687 6 2,692 18 160 



Sugar m Mi nfacture 


195 



An combined .. 114 1.705 65 1,760 5 352 





Cheznicids including drugs and pharmaceuticals 


197 



All combined • • 1,335 863 432 215 . « . . 216 



198 



All combined 



199 



All combined . . • . 3 6,238 237 6,47;» 



200 




8aw milling 


201 



All combined . • 1,936 334 



202 



All combined . . . . 293 8 284 



woo a onopping 


203 



All combined .. 137 10,138 10,138 21 483 



TABLE 16 — cofUd, 


204 




63C Sills weaving 


205 



All combined .. .. 399 2.089 402 1.675 



TABLE M—CofOd 


206 



All combined 



733 1 , 69»950 13,691 1 , 83,624 4,901 

14 55,025 . . 55,025 1,010 


207 



All combined 



208 



All combined 



C3H Photographs and paintings including signboard 


m 



All combined . • . . 42 3,410 1,096 1,414 



Name of the industry. Category ■*No. of Total value Value of Total value Total man- Value of 

No. establish- of sale. work done of work months work done 

ments. for others. done. worked. per man- 
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All combined . . 26 675 71 746 
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and transformation of electrical 
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otwear and leather manufactures 


216 





211 $ 





All combined . . 1,089 





Annual cost per establishment 


218 




h tSagar manufacture 


219 



All combined 114 .. 1,546 2 1,667 1,760 80*03 



Annual cost pet establisliment 



All combined 



221 



All combined 



222 



21 Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals 



22 Alrnniniuin, csopper and brass processes from 
ore smelting to manufacture of final products 
ready for use. 


223 




Annual costper establishment for— 


m 



All combined . . 293 . . 38 



40A Wood ohopping 


225 



AU combined . . 137 42 282 126 629 



236 



All combined 293 . . 8 2 43 292 14*73 



Wood chopping 


22T 



All combined .. 137 58 5,693 2,804 8,879 10,138 87-68 



m 



All combined 



53D Artificial silk 



All combined 



230 




53D Arlifioial silk 


331 



All combined 



232 



210 210 316 



83J 



All combined 






Axmnal cost per eBta\}li8hment — 



OSH Photographs and paintings including sign- 
boa^ painting. 



235 




APPENDIX A 

GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
State Statistical Bureau. 

Survey of Small Industries. 


tae 



SigncUure of Jnveatigator and date Signature of Superior Staff and dote. 
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APPENDIX B 


Serial No. 

Code No. 

Names of industries. 

1 

1 

Wheat flour, atta mills (wheat products). 

2 

2 

Bice milling. 

8 

2A 

Rice products. 

4 

3 

Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). 

6 

3A 

Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 

6 

4 

Fruit and vegetable processing. 

7 

6 

Sugar manufacture. 

8 

6 

Distilleries and breweries (including power alcohol manufacturing). 

0 

7 

Starch nanufacture. 

10 

8 

Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction and processing. 

11 

9 

Paints and varnishes. 

12 

10 

Soap. 

18 

11 

Tanning. 

14 

12 

Cement. 

15 

13 

Gloss and glassware including bangles. 

16 

14 

Ceramics. 

17 

14A 

Earthenwares. 

18 

16 

Plywood and its products. 

19 

16 

Paper, paper-board including straw board. 

20 

16A 

Paper and cardboard products. 

21 

17 

Macthos. 

22 

18 

Cotton textiles— spinning and weaving. 

23 

19 

Woollen textiles. 

24 

20 

Jute textiles. 

26 

21 

Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

26 

22 

Aluminium, copper and brass— processes from ore-smelting to 
manufacture of final products ready for use. 

27 

23 

Iron and steel-smelting (including blast furnace operations), roll- 
ing and To-roUing. 

28 

24 

Bicycles. 

29 

25 

Sewing machines. 

30 

26 

Gas plants. 

31 

27 

Electric lamps. 

32 

28 

Electric fans. 

83 

29 

General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding genera* 
tion and transformation of electrical energy). 
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APPENDIX H—eontd. 


UNO. 

Code No. 

Names of industi ies. 

34 

29A 

Blacksmith. 

35 

29B 

Steel trunk. 

36 

29C 

Steel wire products. 

37 

29D 

Cutlery. 

38 

29E 

Cycle parts. 

39 

29F 

Locks. 

40 

30 

Footwear and leather manufactures. 

41 

31 

Rubber ond rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), 
tyres and tyre repairing. 

42 

32 

Enamel-ware. 

43 

33 

Hume i)ipos and other cement and concrete products (including 
reinforced products). 

44 

34 

Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

45 

35 

Bricks, titles, lime and surklii manufacturing. 

40 

30 

Lae. 

47 

37 

Turpentino and rosin. 

48 

38 

Plastics (including manufactmc of gramophone records). 

49 

39 

Potroleiun refining. 

60 

40 

Sa^^' milling. 

51 

40A 

Wood chopping. 

52 

41 

Woodwaro (including furniture manufacturing). 

53 

41A 

Bamboo and cane products. 

54 

42 

Tea manufacturing. 

55 

43 

Tobacco products. 

56 

43A 

Bidi products. 

57 

44 

Groundnut decorticating, cashownut processing and dal manufae> 
turing. 

58 

45 

Printing (including lithographing) and book-binding, embossing. 

59 

45A 

Rubber stamps. 

60 

46 

Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidexy and lace manufacturing, 
shawl repairing. 

01 

47 

Hosiery and other knitted goods. 

62 

48 

Thread and tliread-ball making. 

03 

49 

Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing (including 
mercerising, finisliing, calendering and gla^g, proofing, etc.). 
Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags repair- 
ing. 

Cootton ginning and pressing. 

64 

50 

65 

51 

66 

52 

Rope malring. 

67 

53 

Silk miscellaneous. 
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APPENDIX B— concM. 

Senal No. Code No. Names of industriee. 

68 53A Silk rearing. 

69 53B Silk reeling. 

70 63C Silk weaving. 

71 63D Artificial silk. 

72 64 Jute pressing. 

73 65 Electricity generation and transformation. 

74 56 Automobiles and coach building including other vehicles. 

75 57 Ship building. 

76 68 Railway workshop. 

77 *60 Aircraft assembling — ^repairs and servicing. 

78 61 Railway wagon manufacturing. 

79 62 Textile's machinery and accessories (bobbins, shuttles, healds, roods, 

pielvors, etc). 

80 63 Unspecified industries except those shown below. 

81 63A Gold and silverware, ornaments. 

82 63B Hay cutting. 

83 63C Electroj^lating, minaplating and engraving. 

84 63D Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing. 

8.5 63E Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other 

metal toys and celluloid toys). 

86 63F Dairy. 

87 63G Laundry. 

88 C3H Photographs and painting including signboard painting. 

89 631 Photo framing. 

90 63J Carts. 

91 63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoelaces). 

92 63L Button manufacturing. 

93 63M Conch [products. 

94 63N Musical instruments. 

95 630 Wax products. 

96 63P Mats. 

97 63Q Sports goods. 

98 63R Brush manufacture. 

99 63S Simple types of mathematical instruments. 

100 63T Coir and coir products. 

*59 is ozxutted, being ammunitions and explosives. 
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ill—OccMpatteii of Hit ♦ifiitft ; IV— AnnutI inecmt (latt ywir) : 
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VI-<Detailf of crops grown last ysar ; 



Jute 































APPENDIX e—contd. 

VII— Family tipentfituri (lilt ytar) (axeludinc Yalua of crops grown and consumed): 



{m) Other non-leafy vegetables 
(») Leafy vegetable ... 
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SECrriON C — Labour account for last year 


251 



Total 







C(2) Hired Labour 


26 : 



Total 




G(3) Amount ptitf for work tfone throufk others (Rs.) 

SECTION D — Consumption of fuel and lubriceUintj material last year 








SECTION E — Trade expenses during last year 



in. Packing Materials 








SECTION F — Production during last year 




APPENDIX Q—condd. 

SECTION B(I ) — Details of machineries and tools. 



Siffnature of Inspecting Officer Designation 
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63H Photographs and paintings including signboard 
painting. 

63J Carts 

63M Conch products 
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Causes of rejection of samples. 

Serial Code Name of the industry. Number / * — — 

No. No. of Closed. Abolished. No Refused Registered. Duplicate. 

^mples trace. to give 
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Names of some tools and accessories by industry 
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Indicates loeal names for which English synonyms are not available. 
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Clothing and tailoring including beddings and 478 412 86*19 . 4 0*94 ,8 .1*67 

gunny bags repairing. 

Rope making .. .. 848 554 65*33 - .. 33 3*89 



.63C Silk weaving .. .. 443 431 d7*86 0 2*66 18 4-Od 

63D Artificial Bilk .. ^ 747 670 76*31 311 41*63 7 0*94 
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List of publications of tiie State Statistical Bureau ' 


Bi. np. 

28 Survey * UnemploymeiLt 
in West Beng^. Vol. 11- 
PartB in axid iV .. 1 ‘ 60 

*■ 

24 Survey of Unemployment ' 
in West Bengal. Vol. 11- 

PartV .. ..1 60 

25 Survey of Unemployment 

, . in West Bengal. . Vol. m .. 1 60 

26 Final Beport and consolida- 
ted summary of Survey of 
Unemployment in West 
Bengal. (Out of stock.) 

27 Economic Survey of Small 
Industries of Calcutta, 

1952-53 ... ..8 62 

28 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1964 — ^West 
Dmajpur *.9 0 

29 Economic Survey of SmaU 

Industries, 1964 — ^Maldah.. 7 0 

30 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — ^Nadia . . 9 0 

31 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1964 — State of 

West Bengal . . . . 6 0 


np. 

82 Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954— 24-Parga- 
nas .• ..80 

33 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1964 — ^Hooghly 7 0 

84. Economic Survey of SmaU - 

Industries, 1964-^Darjeeling 6 0 

85 Eopnomic Survey of Small 
lUdustries, 1954 — Calcutta 
Industrial Area . . 10 60 

36 Economic Survey of Small 
Industries, 1954 — Mprshida- 

bad ..15 0 

37 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954~^alpaiguri 9 0 

38 A Note on the Development 

of Small Industries . . 0 37 

39 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — ^Midnapore 10 0 

40 Economic Survey of small 

Industries, 1964 — ^Howrah 8 0 

41 Economic Survey of Small 

Industries, 1954 — ^Bankura 9 0 ’ 


The above publications may be had from Publications Sales Office, Government 
of West Bengal, 1 Hastings Street, Calcutta or West Bengal Government Ptes», 
Publication Branch, 38 Gopahiagar Road, Alipore, Calcutta-27. 




